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PRESS   OF 

A.   R.   BARNES   &   CO. 

CHICAGO,  1899. 


The  following  addresses  are  printed  in  response  to  a  continuous 
and  growing  demand  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  great  exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900. 
They  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  tendered  the 
United  States  Commissioner- General  by  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  December  8th,  1898;  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
Mayor,  presiding. 


CARTER    H.  HARRISON,  MAYOR. 

GREETING. 

As  chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  am  here  only  to  act  as  a  foil  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  speakers.  Chicago  takes  really  a  motherly 
interest  in  expositions.  In  1893  we  set  a  pace  for  the  world. 
Our  Exposition  spoke  for  the  greatness  of  the  West  and  of  the 
nation.  Really,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  turn  to  Chicago  when  he  selected  a  Commissioner- 
General  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  We  are  glad  and  proud  of  the 
fame  which  has  come  to  Commissioner- General  Peck  through 
what  he  has  done  in  Paris.  He  has  made  a  great  name  for  him- 
self there,  and  when  he  finally  returns  to  this  country  we  are 
assured  he  will  come  with  only  increased  honors.  This  meeting 
to-night  divides  its  admiration  for  Mr.  Peck  as  a  man  only  with  its 
interest  in  the  Exposition  of  which  he  is  the  official  representative. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Peck  to  rise  and  receive 
the  felicitation  of  Chicago. 


Response 

HON.    FERDINAND   W.    PECK 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  : 

"  Home,  sweet  home!"  No  man  could  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  your  guest  of  to-night  without  being  impressed 
in  his  heart  with  the  depth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment.  No 
man  with  these  surroundings  would  be  human  who  did  not 
feel,  as  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
paying  him  such  a  tribute  as  this  in  his  own  native  city,  that 
he  had  not  lived  entirely  in  vain,  and  that  life  was  indeed 
worth  the  living.  We  realize  that  Chicago  and  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  have  brought  this  honor  to  our  city  rather 
than  any  especial  personal  fitness,  and  that  there  are  many 
among  our  citizens  far  more  capable  of  administering  this 
great  national  trust  than  the  man  whom  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  select. 

We  have  been  to  a  foreign  land  upon  a  mission  of 
national  importance.  We  have  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception  in  every  quarter,  from  officials  and  from  American 
and  foreign  citizens  in  private  life.  Respect  for  our  nation 
has  caused  the  representatives  of  the  French  government 
and  of  the  Exposition,  to  accord  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner every  consideration  and  courtesy,  social  and 
otherwise  ;  but  this  expression  of  your  confidence  and 
esteem  has  far  greater  value  and  significance,  and  it  will 
linger  in  our  memory  long  after  the  adulation  and  honors 
of  a  foreign  people  are  forgotten.  A  man  can  be  honored 
nowhere  as  in  his  own  country. 

You  probably  desire  to  hear  a  word  about  the  forthcom- 
ing Exposition  and  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  connection  with  the  participation  of  the  United  States  ; 


but  I  will  not  undertake  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  subject  and  occupy  the  time  which  belongs  to  the 
distinguished  speakers  who  have  honored  us  to-night. 

The  great  event  at  the  opening  of  the  next  century  will 
be  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  far  beyond  any  of  its 
predecessors  ;  and  though  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
our  fair  proportion  of  exhibit  space  for  the  American 
section,  considering  our  distance  from  France  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  yet  our  allotment  is  grossly  inadequate, 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  must  make  a 
serious  struggle  for  a  policy  of  most  careful  selection  and 
extreme  condensation.  This  must  be  our  constant  effort. 
There  are  eighteen  groups,  comprising  120  classes,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  every  kind  of  art,  industry  and  manu- 
factures. In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency,  we  will 
condense  these  groups  and  classes  so  that  about  ten  great 
exhibit  departments  will  cover  the  entire  situation,  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  select  a  director  for  each  who  will  be 
entirely  fitted  and  eminent  in  the  field  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  This  policy  is  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  in  concentrating  responsibility. 

Since  our  return  from  Paris,  we  have  been  asked  on  all 
sides  to  compare  the  coming  Exposition  of  1900  with  our 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  In  a  few  words,  our 
Exposition  covered  750  acres  ;  that  of  Paris  336.  Our  great 
natural  advantages  are  wanting  in  Paris.  There  is  no  Lake 
Michigan  ;  there  are  no  beautiful  lagoons  ;  the  territory  is 
restricted.  There  is  no  such  superb  grouping  of  buildings, 
and  the  grand  ensemble  effect  of  the  White  City  with  its 
surroundings  will  be  lacking.  But  the  Paris  Exposition  will 
be  essentially  an  exposition  of  exhibits,  and  in  its  accessi- 
bility— being  in  the  heart  of  the  city — in  its  display  of 
selected  exhibits,  in  its  array  of  many  unique  things  that 
have  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  world  since  1893, 
in  its  display  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  products  of  fifty 
foreign  nations,  with  which  our  people    are  comparatively 
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unfamiliar — all  of  which  can  be  seen  with  less  fatigue  and  in 
a  condensed  form — the  Exposition  of  1900  will  prove  on  the 
whole  fully  as  attractive  to  the  majority  of  Americans  as 
our  wonderful  Columbian  Exposition,  and  perhaps  to  many 
even  more  so.  The  buildings  will  be  white,  most  artistic 
and  beautiful,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  fireproof  and 
permanent. 

Now  a  word  about  what  has  been  already  done  toward 
making  the  relation  of  our  country  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
a  creditable  one.  You  have  been  informed  by  the  recent 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress 
and  by  the  public  press,  that  we  have,  in  our  recent  mission 
abroad,  been  able  to  add  largely  to  our  exhibit  areas  and 
have  secured  sites  for  certain  buildings,  a  success  mainly 
due  to  the  respect  which  our  nation  and  our  flag  now  com- 
mand. There  is  nothing  in  life  more  important  in  securing 
results  than  opportunity.  Channing  says  :  "Await  occa- 
sions." When  we  reached  Paris  we  needed  territory.  We 
demanded  and  were  refused.  We  waited  and  worked  for 
weeks  without  apparent  progress  until  the  opportunity 
came.  It  presented  itself  in  the  arrival  from  the  United 
States  of  Ambassador  Cambon,  and  a  dinner  given  in  our 
honor  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
friendly  and  potent  aid  of  the  former  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  at  the  latter  were  the  main  facts  that  secured  the 
prize.  Upon  this  occasion  we  endeavored  to  exploit  the 
importance  of  our  country  by  presenting  statistics  that 
could  not  have  been  as  effectively  used  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  officials  of  the  French  Republic  and  of  the 
Exposition  were  informed  in  presence  of  the  American  and 
French  Ambassadors  and  two  hundred  sympathetic  American 
citizens,  that  our  population  was  nearly  75,000,000  ;  that  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
thirty-five  per  cent.,  or  over  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  world  ;  that  our  agricultural 
resources  represented  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  those  of  all 
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countries  combined  ;  that  in  railroad  transportation,  the 
mileage  of  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  ;  that  our  mines  produced  more  than  those  of  any 
nation  on  earth  and  equaling  those  of  all  Europe  ;  and  that 
there  was  a  steady  export  trade  of  pig  iron  to  Germany  and 
of  iron  ore  to  England  ;  that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  amounts  nearly  to  409,000,000,000  francs,  or  twice 
that  of  France,  equal  to  that  of  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Spain  combined,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  We  also  told  them  that  the  space  allotted  to 
France  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  assigned  to  foreign  nations,  while  the 
allotment  made  to  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
was  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  reservation  for  foreign 
countries. 

These  and  many  other  facts,  indicating  the  importance 
of  our  nation  and  the  basis  of  our  demands  at  their  Exposi- 
tion, were  laid  before  them.  The  French  press  published 
the  startling  figures  presented  and  they  were  known 
throughout  Europe.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  this 
banquet,  the  French  government  officially  requested  the 
Exposition  authorities  to  concede  to  the  United  States  the 
demands  we  had  made  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  was  the 
greatness  of  our  country  that  secured  the  results  achieved, 
thus  increasing  our  exhibit  area  over  forty  per  cent. 

This  is  a  period  of  national  expansion.  The  booming 
of  the  guns  of  Admiral  Dewey  has  reverberated  around 
the  earth  and  awakened  all  Christendom  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  American  Republic  now  reaches  across  the  globe 
and  that  the  nation  of  the  new  century  is  rising  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore,  the  approaching  peace  festival 
in  Paris  is  most  opportune,  enabling,  as  it  will,  our  artisans, 
our  manufacturers  and  our  producers  to  place  the  resources 
and  wares  of  our  nation  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which 
are  now  riveted  upon  us,  and  thus  will  our  commercial 
interests  keep  step  with  our  geographical  expansion. 


Now,  my  friends,  again  I  thank  you  for  this  demonstra- 
tion of  your  confidence  and  of  your  loyalty  to  your  grateful 
fellow-citizen  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  potency  of  home 
ties  and  though  in  the  midst  of  the  friendly  environment  of 
his  own  native  city,  surrounded  by  those  we  love  and  those 
who  love  us,  your  guest  of  to-night  will  endeavor  to  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  being  chosen  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  committed  to 
him  a  serious  national  trust,  in  the  administration  of  which 
there  should  be  no  Chicago,  no  New  York,  no  Boston,  no 
San  Francisco,  no  sectionalism,  but  always  and  only  our 
great  nation  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  wherever  our 
starry  banner  may  float.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  our  entire  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  must, 
without  fear  or  favor,  have  equal  rights  and  equal  represen- 
tation at  the  great  forthcoming  Exposition  of  1900,  that 
will  commemorate  the  passing  and  beginning  of  a  century. 


HON.    GORTON   W.   ALLEN, 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

I  suppose  I  am  asked  to  respond  to  "The  East  and  Paris 
in  1900"  because  I  have  recently  returned  from  Paris.  Upon 
an  occasion  more  or  less  familiar  to  many  of  you  present, 
Mr.  Depew,  Mr.  Thatcher  and  myself  gave  a  dinner  in  New 
York  to  the  prominent  men  of  that  city,  in  order  to  bring  to 
their  notice  the  favorable  consideration,  on  the  part  of  their 
principal  business  men,  of  your  "Fair  of  1893."  We,  as 
managers  of  the  state's  interests  here  in  1893,  were  very 
much  gratified  at  the  result  which  followed. 

I  feci  confident  Mr.  Peck's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  Commissioner- General,  will  be  equally  successful. 
New  York  then,  as  now,  wanted  something  for  which  Chicago 
was  also  contending,   to-wit  :    The   Fair  of  1893.     You  were 
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then,  as  recently,  successful;  "  Chicago  won."  At  that  New  York 
dinner  Mr.  Depew  introduced  me  as  the  "  Hayseed  from  the 
country."  I  am  still  a  countryman,  and,  as  then,  reside  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  therefore  desire  to  disclaim  any  representation  of  the  people 
of  my  state  or  the  business  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
states.  They  will  make  their  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  "  1900  "  known  to  all  men.  And  I  venture  to 
say  that  when  the  gates  in  1900  at  Paris  are  opened,  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  East  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  exhibitors  of  the  United  States.  The  great  interests  in  all 
the  great  lines  of  manufacture  throughout  those  states  will  be 
found  fully  and  most  creditably  installed  in  the  space  allotted  to 
our  government.  Mr.  Peck  should,  and  will,  offer  every  oppor- 
tunity, every  inducement  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern 
states ;  will  see  that  they  know  all  he  knows,  all  that  the  officials 
of  the  Exposition  know,  that  will  in  any  manner  aid  them  in  send- 
ing the  product  of  their  workshops  to  Paris,  in  the  best  and  most 
attractive  form,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  be  displayed  and 
presented  to  the  visitors  from  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Peck  is  alive  to  the  gratification  such  a  course  on  his  part  will  be 
to  any  and  every  intending  exhibitor.  He  appreciates  just  how 
important  it  is  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  whole  country 
that  his  organization  should  be  replete  with  and  manned  in  every 
department  by  a  director  who,  in  the  fullest  sense,  comprehends 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  magnificent 
opportunity  it  will  afford  to  all  who  desire  to  exhibit  their  wares 
and  manufactures  at  that  Exposition.  More  than  this,  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  idea  and  fact  of  the  widening  and  ever  -  expanding 
foreign  markets,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  all  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries as  well,  and  who  are  now  our  customers  for  many  lines  of 
our  staple  products  of  the  soil,  the  mine  and  the  workshop.  He 
also  appreciates  how  rapidly  these  wants  are  increasing  and  how 
great  our  opportunities  are,  and  will  be,  if  we  reach  these  markets 
at  the  right  moment,  not  only  by  the  usual  efforts,  but  by  the 
widest  display  of  such  goods  as  we  can  largely  make  in  excess 
of  our  own  wants. 


What  possible  opportunity  will  we  have  of  equal  advantage  in 
the  next  few  years  to  show  to  the  business  men  from  every  con- 
suming quarter  of  the  globe  that  the  United  States  can  make  a 
better  article  of  manufacture,  better  suited  to  the  use  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  sell  it  at  a  price 
which  in  many  lines,  most  lines  in  fact,  leaves  us  with  an  advantage 
that  to-day  makes  us  the  most  dreaded  competitors  in  the  world. 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  when  Mr.  Peck  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Picard,  the  Commissioner- General  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
Mr.  Peck  was  told  by  Mr.  Picard,  "  that  all  the  space  for  all  foreign 
countries  had  been  apportioned — that  the  allotments  had  all  been 
made — that  the  books  had  been  closed."  Here  your  Commissioner- 
General  had  a  situation  exactly  suited  to  the  Chicago  man's  ideal. 
For  the  moment,  however,  his  French  tongue  refused  to  articulate, 
but  he  said  substantially  in  very  unmistakable  English  :  "  We  will 
see."  Mr.  Peck  probably  would  not  get  every  vote  of  every 
Frenchman  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  if  he  were  a  candidate 
for  their  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  before  he  bade  good-bye  to 
Paris,  he  had  endowed  several  people  of  that  city  with  a  higher  idea 
of  the  American  citizen  and  the  American  government.  It  proved 
an  opportune  moment  in  my  judgment  to  make  the  demonstration. 
Mr.  Peck  was  successful,  absolutely  so. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  Mr.  Peck  sought  to  accomplish 
advantages  for  his  people  and  his  government  upon  arbitrary 
lines ;  that  which  was  so  much  desired,  more  space,  was  secured. 
I  may  briefly  state  that  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Peck  from 
Paris  there  had  been  an  accretion  to  the  space  officially  allotted  at 
the  time  he  sailed  from  the  United  States  of  over  70,000  square 
feet.  This  area  includes  a  site  for  a  Government  building,  an 
annex  to  the  Agricultural  building,  a  Forestry  building  and  16,000 
square  feet  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Diversified  Industries  for  such 
occupation  as  he  may  see  fit.  One  of  the  buildings  will  be  a  Press 
building,  I  believe.  In  the  first  place  he  knew  what  he  wanted, 
he  always  knows  what  he  wants.  Nothing  daunted,  the  more 
obstacles  he  sees  the  more  resourceful  he  becomes.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  "  Sticktoitiveness  "  is  a  prime  quality  to  possess,  and  if 


he  isn't  endowed  along  that  line,  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  was. 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  with  more  courage,  more  approachable 
or  more  courteous.  I  know  that  there  is  no  man,  no  interest  in 
the  land,  whose  business  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  exhibiting  at  Paris,  who  if  he  or  they  will  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  Mr.  Peck,  but  who  will  find  him  ready 
and  willing  to  do  all  possible  to  be  done  to  further  that  interest. 

The  government  is  doing  its  part  magnificently  towards  making 
it  possible  for  every  interest  to  be  represented.  The  Exposition, 
as  an  exhibition,  will  be  the  greatest  ever  held  in  any  country.  I 
beg  to  urge  that  North,  South,  East  and  West  contribute  of  its  best. 
Accept  my  statement  for  it,  no  exhibit  suited  to  any  foreign 
market,  with  a  capacity  to  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  home, 
will  go  to  Paris,  if  properly  presented  and  installed,  but  will  find 
new  customers,  new  employment  for  its  labor  and  machinery,  and 
added  profit  as  a  reward  for  its  foresight  and  enterprise. 

The  columns  of  our  newspapers  to-day  contain  many  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject  of  "  Expansion."  Many  say  that  trade 
follows  the  flag.  I  say  that  where  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  go  with  their  goods,  when  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  made  and  when  offered  at  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  afforded,  and  "protected  by  our  flag,"  the  flag  of 
conscience  and  liberty,  no  people  can  compete  with  us  on  any- 
thing like  even  terms. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  COLLIER, 

OF   GEORGIA. 

THE    SOUTH   AND   THE    PARIS   EXPOSITION. 
Mr.  Chairman: 

Atlanta  will  always  honor  in  so  far  as  her  ability  will  permit, 
every  draft  made  by  Chicago  upon  her  friendship  and  good  will. 
She  remembers  with  deepest  gratitude  the  unequaled  contribution 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  this  great  city  made  to  the  splendor  and 
dignity  of  an  enterprise  which  held  the  dearest  hopes  and  aspirations 
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of  all  her  people,  and  epitomized  all  that  was  admirable  in 
her  civic  ambition.  The  liberal  participation  of  your  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  the  generous  encouragement 
given  that  enterprise  by  the  presence  of  so  many  of  your 
representative  citizens,  added  in  large  measure  to  the  splendid 
success  which  it  attained,  and  won  for  your  city  the  enduring 
affection  of  all  our  people.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  every 
opportunity  to  manifest  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your 
kindness  upon  that  occasion,  and  regret  only  that  the 
measure  of  our  ability  to  make  adequate  requital  for  your 
generosity  should,  by  comparison,  seem  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant. In  this  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  responded  to 
your  bidding  and  am  here  to-night  to  join  most  heartily  in 
the  congratulations  to  your  distinguished  guest  and  to  the 
city  of  Chicago,  upon  the  deserved  honor  which  has  come 
to  him  and  to  the  city,  through  his  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner-General to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  eminent  fitness  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the  President 
is  attested  by  the  splendid  success  which  has  attended  his 
career  as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  by  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  business  associates,  and  by  the  energy  and 
intelligence  which  he  has  so  speedily  brought  to  bear  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  important  office.  The  com- 
pliment of  his  appointment,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
merely  personal.  It  is  equally  a  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
courage  and  spirit  and  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  heroic 
men,  of  whom  your  honored  guest  is  a  type,  who  in  the 
face  of  adverse  conditions  have  planned  and  builded  this 
imperial  city  and  hallowed  it  with  a  civic  pride  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  times;  more  than  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  tribute  to  the  superb  and  fearless  faith  and 
courage  of  those  same  heroic  men  of  whom  your  honored 
guest  is  still  the  type,  who,  supplementing  this  civic  pride 
with  a  patriotism  as  broad  as  the  nation's  bounds,  wrought 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  world  that  incomparable  "White 


City  of  the  Inland  Sea,"  where  for  a  brief,  immortal  period 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  in 
glorious  pageantry  did  homage  to  the  strength  and  genius 
•of  American  institutions. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  in  1900  will  be 
unique  and  intensely  dramatic.  The  insular  fetters  which,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  have  held  her  a  silent  spectator 
•of  the  onward  march  of  the  world's  important  events,  have 
been  stricken  from  her  giant  limbs,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  will  stand  forth  in  that  magnificent  concourse  of  nations, 
in  all  her  strength  and  majesty,  hallowed  and  glorified  by 
the  spirit  of  a  triumphant  Christian  civilization,  which,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  "  has  blazed  out  the  way 
and  made  clear  the  path  up  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  come  in  God's  appointed  time." 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  question  the  attitude 
of  the  South  toward  that  great  event.  She  will  be  there  in 
all  the  richness  of  her  illimitable  fields  and  forests,  her 
mines  and  manufactories,  her  arts  and  letters,  fair  women 
and  brave  men;  not,  however,  as  a  section  —  for  we  are, 
thank  God,  no  longer  a  mere  section  of  the  American 
Union  —  but  as  a  component  part,  with  you  of  the  mighty 
West  and  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  East  of  this  great 
republic,  jealous  with  you  of  this  honor  and  rejoicing  with 
you  in  the  glory  of  its  flag.  The  so-called  dangers  of 
territorial  expansion  hold  no  terror  for  us  of  the  South.  We 
were  jingoes  in  the  spring;  we  are  expansionists  to-day. 
We  belong  to  the  party  which  inaugurated  the  experiment 
of  conquest  and  expansion;  we  believe  in  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  American  Union  and  are  ready  to  expend 
our  blood  and  treasure  for  its  promotion  and  aggrandize- 
ment. Whether  its  call  shall  come  to  us  from  the  hall  of 
nations  at  Paris,  or  from  the  blood-stained  slopes  of  some 
other  San  Juan  hill,  the  answer  of  the  South  will  be  ready, 
and  from  her  loyal  heart  will  echo  the  beautiful  invocation 
of  one  of  the  nation's  immortals: 

"  Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee  ; 
"Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
"  Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
"Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee." 
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HON.    E.    O.    STAXARD, 

OF    MISSOURI. 

THE  SOUTHWEST  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  felt  honored  when  I  received  the  invitation  to  attend 
this  banquet  and  respond  to  the  toast,  "  The  Southwest 
and  the  Paris  Exposition." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Peck,  the  appointed  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  for  many  years, 
and  for  him  I  have  the  highest  personal  regard.  I  have 
never  seen  him  occupy  any  position  where  he  did  not  display 
great  faithfulness  and  distinguished  competency,  and  the 
city  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  is  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  appointment  and  by  the  further  fact  that  this 
position  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Peck  ;  and  the  assurance 
is  doubly  sure  that  this  country  will  be  well  represented. 

I  have  been  gratified  this  evening  in  listening  to  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made,  and  the  representations  we 
have  listened  to  relative  to  the  great  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  everything  calculated  to  make  the  country  great  in 
a  period  so  brief  as  has  been  described  ;  and  these  remarks 
remind  me  that  something  more,  perhaps,  with  propriety 
might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  more  especially  as  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  our  country  and  the  balance  of  the  world  to 
contemplate  the  progress  we  have  been  making,  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  of  our  great  country.  Our  prog- 
ress has  been  wonderful  during  this  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  our  population  was  about  6,000,000,  in  1830 
it  was  about  15,000,000,  in  i860  30,000,000,  and  in  1890 
60,000,000,  so  it  can  be  seen  our  population  has  been  doub- 
ling every  thirty  years  ;  and  based  upon  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  past,  in  1920  we  should  have  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  people,  although  it  may  be  doubtful  as 
to    whether    we  shall    advance    as    rapidly    upon    the   large 
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numbers  as  we  did  on  the  smaller.  But  at  the  progress  we  are 
now  making,  in  twenty  years  from  now  our  population  will 
certainly  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  millions.  Our 
taxable  wealth  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  population. 
It  more  than  quadruples  from  i860  to  1890,  and  during  this 
period  we  built  nearly  90,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  we  have  200,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this 
country,  and  representing  an  outlay  of  over  $7,000,000,000,  giving 
employment  and  direct  support  to  over  15,000,000  of  our  people. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  inventive  genius ;  the  opportuni- 
ties for  education  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  advance- 
ment along  this  line  has  been  unequaled  by  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Railroads  connect  the  two  oceans,  telegraph 
lines  everywhere ;  and  we  compare  favorably  with  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  in  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  people 
great  and  prosperous.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  however, 
we  begin  to  hear  complaints  that  the  population  is  becoming  too 
dense ;  but  I  desire  to  say  that  while  pioneering  may  not  be 
practiced  in  as  primitive  a  way  as  sixty  years  ago,  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  room  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  for  an 
enormous  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  does  not  average  over  twenty-one  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  while  in  many  of  the  old  countries  it  is  250  to  300  to 
the  square  mile.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Southwest  in  the  toast 
to  which  I  am  attempting  to  respond.  St.  Louis,  the  city  of  my 
residence,  I  suppose  may  properly  be  counted  as  a  southwestern 
city,  and  while  the  progress  of  this  city  has  been  something  won- 
derful in  the  last  forty  years,  reaching  a  population  of  about 
700,000,  she  has  not  improved  as  rapidly  as  Chicago.  Chicago  is 
a  phenomenal  city  in  its  growth,  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
this  or  any  other  century,  or  in  any  other  country ;  but  leaving  out 
Chicago,  no  city  of  the  United  States  has  increased  in  population 
and  wealth  in  the  last  half  century  as  has  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Northwest,  almost  exclusively  tributary  to  Chicago,  has 
increased  in  population  of  late  more  rapidly  than  any  section  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  ;  but  more  recently,  I  believe 
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from  personal  observation,  that  the  Southwest  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  any  section  of  this  country,  and  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friends  in  Chicago,  if  they  find  they  have  not  room  enough  up  here,  I 
will  extend  the  invitation  to  them  and  the  Northwest  to  come  with  us. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  west  and  southwest  portion  of 
this  country,  directly  tributary  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  them  to 
make  homes  where  expansion  is  practically  unlimited  in  its  scope. 
I  recently  took  a  trip  to  the  Southwest,  traveling  over  900  miles  in 
the  state  of  Texas,  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas, 
and  the  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  about 
3,500  miles.  This  covers  a  section  of  country  with  a  magnificent 
climate,  with  productions  of  every  variety,  with  good  local  markets 
as  well  as  excellent  facilities  for  foreign  commerce.  And  I  noticed 
recently  from  some  statistics  that  the  state  of  Texas  alone  is 
averaging,  and  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years,  $75,000,000 
annually  for  their  cotton  and  about  $60,000,000  a  year  for  their 
cattle,  besides  agricultural  productions  of  every  variety  produced 
almost  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  have  intimated  that  we  still  have  room  in  this  country 
for  enormous  population,  if  anyone  should  be  of  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  in  the  no  very  distant  future,  I  am  satisfied  from 
recent  experiences,  coining  in  possession  of  enormous  territorial 
acquisitions,  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  room  —  not  for  all  the 
world  —  but  for  a  population,  during  the  next  century,  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people.  How  valuable  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  may  be  to  the  United  States,  time  only  can  tell. 
In  my  opinion  the  possibilities  in  these  directions  are  unlimited. 
Our  commerce  with  China,  Japan  and  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
have  a  population  of  perhaps  800,000,000,  has  been  exceedingly 
limited.  This  eastern  commerce  has  been  largely  monopolized  by 
Great  Britain.  The  importations  and  exportations  of  these 
countries,  or  in  other  words,  their  foreign  commerce,  amounts  to 
about  as  much  as  our  foreign  commerce  with  all  Europe,  in  other 
words,  something  over  2,000,000,000  annually,  and  England  now 
has  about  three-fourths  of  this  commerce,  and  the  other  quarter  is 
divided  between  the  United   States,  France   and   Germany.     We 
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have  been  studying  geography  quite  diligently  the  past  year  and 
have  been  finding  out  more  thoroughly  what  is  going  on  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  than  ever  before.  We  believe  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
together,  saving  a  distance  of  nearly  10,000  miles,  will  be  con- 
structed and  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  before  many  years 
have  passed.  While  this  will  give  the  United  States  wonderful 
advantages  for  her  own  commerce,  it  will  open  up  connections 
with  the  eastern  world  that  should  give  us  such  facilities  as  would 
enable  us  to  control  very  largely  the  Asiatic  commerce,  whereby 
we  will  be  enabled  to  dispose  advantageously  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  surplus  productions. 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago  will  continue  to  look  after  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  but  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  will  cooperate 
with  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  in  all  matters  of  public  concern 
where  the  reputation  of  our  common  country  may  be  at  stake. 

The  relations  between  the  North  and  the  South  were  probably 
never  as  amicable  as  they  are  now.  At  peace  jubilees  and  on 
occasions  of  public  importance  in  the  South,  "  Dixie  "  and  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner"  are  sung  together;  and  the  music  is  wafted 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  echoes  are  gladly  received 
and  appreciated  throughout  American  civilization. 


HON.    GURDON    W.   WATTLES, 

PRESIDENT   OMAHA   EXPOSITION. 

THE  WEST  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Demonstrations  of  military  prowess  are  often  made  to  impress 
the  world  with  the  physical  force  of  nations.  Demonstrations  of 
the  arts  of  peace  at  international  expositions  are  effective  agencies 
in  developing  the  intellectual  forces  which  control  progress  and 
civilization.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  Peace  hath  her  victories,  no 
less  renowned  than  war."  The  commanding  officers  of  our  army 
and  navy,  by  their  brilliant  victories  on  land  and  sea  in  our  recent 


conflict  for  humanity,  have  elevated  our  nation  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  to  a  higher  position  than  it  has  ever 
occupied  before.  Fresh  from  honorable  service  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Fair,  that  grand  achievement  of  human 
skill  and  genius,  which  few  will  ever  equal  and  none  excel,, 
your  honored  guest  enters  the  service  of  the  nation,  charged 
with  a  duty  as  important  as  that  of  a  commander  in  the 
army  or  navy  in  war.  Equipped  with  ability,  energy  and 
experience  and  with  an  abundance  of  material  which  cannot 
be  excelled,  we  confidently  expect  that  he  will  maintain 
our  high  standing  and  add  new  laurels  to  our  reputation  in 
the  conquests  of  peace,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

But  what  part  shall  the  West  take  in  making  an  exhibit 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  resources  and  products  of 
the  nation?  The  boundaries  of  the  West  are  so  uncertain 
and  changeable  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  just  what  terri- 
tory it  includes.  Each  succeeding  census  shows  that  the 
center  of  population  has  receded  toward  the  setting  sunr 
while  Dewey's  recent  victory  at  Manila  has  planted  its 
extreme  outposts  on  the  celestial  shores  of  Asia.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  this  brief  address  I  shall  define  the  term  to 
mean  all  that  vast  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  east  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  comprising  more  than 
two -thirds  of  the  territory  and  containing  one -half  of  the 
wealth  and  one -third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  commercial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  foreign 
exhibit  of  our  products,  come  by  attracting  capital  and 
immigration  and  increasing  trade  relations.  The  richest 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  nation  are  in  the  West.  Here 
is  a  vast  empire  awaiting  only  the  magic  touch  of  civiliza- 
tion to  blossom  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  soil  and  mine 
in  abundance  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  imagination. 
Within  this  region  there  still  remain  millions  of  acres  in  the 
public  domain,  and  the  productions  of  occupied  lands  can 
be    doubled    by    intensified    farming.     The    drouth    can    be 
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overcome  by  the  ditch.  The  desert  can  be  made  to  bear 
the  fruits  of  the  garden  by  the  artificial  use  of  water. 

When  we  consider  that  when  the  agricultural  resources 
of  this  vast  country  are  fully  developed  by  the  use  of  its 
rivers  and  streams  for  irrigation,  it  will  support  a  population 
greater  than  the  present  population  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  and  that  with  the  same  density  of  settlement  as 
the  state  of  Ohio,  this  country  will  provide  homes  for 
300,000,000  people,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
advertising  its  wonderful  possibilities  throughout  the  world. 

The  development  of  this  country  in  the  past  fifty  years 
has  been  unparalleled  in  history.  Its  population  has  in- 
creased from  2,000,000  to  20,000,000.  Wealth  has  been 
accumulated  double  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  combined, 
and  an  internal  commerce  has  grown,  greater  than  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Its  farms  produced  last  year  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1850  the  buffalo, 
which  roamed  over  this  region,  outnumbered  the  cattle  in 
the  United  States.  In  1895  ^  ls  estimated  that  there  were 
20,000,000  cattle  and  50,000,000  hogs  and  sheep  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  From  its  mines  there  has  been  taken  in 
paying  quantities  every  known  mineral.  Some  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  gold  and  silver  mines  in  :  the 
world  have  been  discovered.  From  them  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  past  fifty  years  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
government  debt  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

Chicago  must  forever  stand,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the 
great  eastern  port  of  entry  to  this  rich  territory.  Its  70,000 
miles  of  railways  radiate  like  the  arteries  of  the  human  body 
to  all  parts  of  the  West,  and  through  these  arteries  pulsates 
the  commerce  which  has  built  this  great  city.  As  this  com- 
merce increases,  its  wealth  and  population  will  grow.  If 
our  exhibit  at  Paris  is  such  as  will  properly  advertise  the 
West,  great  results  will  follow,  an  era  of  national  growth 
will  ensue.     The  tide  of  immigration  from  the   less  favored 
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countries  of  the  Old  World  will  again  flow  toward  this  land  of 
promise.  The  wealth  of  foreign  nations,  which  has  been 
diverted  to  South  America,  Australia  and  Africa,  will  seek 
safer  investment  in  developing  the  boundless  resources  of 
this  new  country. 

Nor  need  we  fear  the  evils  of  over  -  production.  There 
are  ample  opportunities  in  fields  as  yet  untouched.  In 
many  of  the  western  states  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet.  This  country  pays  more 
than  $100,000,000  annually  to  France,  Germany  and  other 
foreign  nations  for  sugar  produced  under  less  favorable 
conditions  than  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  article  of  necessity,  which 
is  grown  in  other  countries  and  sold  to  this,  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  rich  soils  of  the  western  states.  The  larger 
use  of  our  Indian  corn  by  foreign  countries,  new  markets 
for  our  meats  and  the  increased  export  of  our  cotton  and 
wool,  will  furnish  work  for  all  the  honest  unemployed  of 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 

We  have  just  closed  an  exposition  of  the  resources  and 
products  of  the  Trans  -  Mississippi  country,  which  in  some 
respects  has  never  been  excelled.  In  artistic  beauty  it  was 
a  dream  of  perfection.  It  illustrated,  as  has  never  been 
done  before,  the  possibilities  and  products  of  the  West.  It 
awakened  the  pride  and  emulation  of  all  our  people,  and 
gave  them  new  ambitions  and  new  inspirations.  The  future 
historian  will  record  the  impetus  given  all  our  industries  by 
this  Exposition.  Its  grand  financial  success  in  paying  back 
to  its  stockholders  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  will  inspire  new 
confidence  in  the  business  interests  of  the  West.  If  many 
of  the  splendid  exhibits  of  western  products  made  at  this 
Exposition  could  be  transported  to  Paris,  they  would  do 
honor  to  the  nation  and  win  substantial  benefits  to  the  sec- 
tion they  represent. 

During  this  Exposition  the  greatness  and  power  of  our 
nation  and  the  pluck,  energy  and    enterprise    of    its   people 
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have  been  illustrated  as  never  before.  While  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war  with  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
we  have  with  signal  success  maintained  an  exposition  of  the 
arts  of  peace  in  the  center  of  our  territory.  The  people  of 
the  West  sent  their  full  quota  of  troops  to  the  front  and 
then  celebrated  their  victories  by  great  demonstrations  at 
an  Exposition  which  was  built  during  the  period  of  prepa- 
ration and  maintained  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

In  closing  I  can  but  express  the  belief  that  there  will 
grow  out  of  the  colossal  Exposition  now  being  completed 
at  Paris,  influences  which  will  inspire  new  life,  genius  and 
power  throughout  the  civilized  world.  America  will  reap 
the  triumphs  of  her  participation  in  this  grand  display  of 
the  human  achievements  of  the  closing  century.  The 
friendly  feelings  which  had  their  birth  when  Lafayette 
landed  on  our  shores  to  assist  in  the  conflict  for  freedom, 
will  be  kindled  anew,  and  France  again  will  stand  side  by  side 
with  this  Republic  in  promoting  liberty  throughout  the  world. 


DR.   W.   T.  HARRIS, 

UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF   EDUCATION,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Gentlemen: 

I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  being  one  of  your  number 
in  recognizing  the  fitness  of  selecting  a  citizen  of  Chicago 
as  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
the  further  fitness  of  the  selection  which  singles  out  Mr. 
Peck  as  the  man  to  conduct  and  manage  the  American  ex- 
hibit in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  honor  to  American  arts  and 
industries,  for  it  is  this  city  of  Chicago  that  within  ten 
years  has  made  an  international  exposition,  surpassing  in 
magnitude  and  splendor  all  former  undertakings  of  the  kind 
and  fairly  inaugurating  a  new  epoch  in  world's  fairs. 
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We  have  already  an  earnest  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Peck 
in  his  recent  success  in  Paris  in  securing  more  space  for  this 
country's  exhibit.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
world's  fairs,  a  history  not  quite  a  half  century  in  duration, 
America  will  display  her  products  and  the  manifold  pro- 
cesses of  production  in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  our 
extraordinary  advance  in  wealth  in  the  past  forty  years. 
Our  annual  increase  is  greater  than  any  other  nation  because 
we  use  labor-saving  machinery  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  nations  in  productive  industry.  This  capacity  of  the 
American  population  to  invent,  manufacture  and  employ 
machines  of  all  kinds  is  due  to  universal  education  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  illiterate  are  notoriously  conservative,  or  rather 
we  should  say,  non-progressive.  A  reading  people  is  con- 
stantly comparing  its  own  way  of  doing  things  with  the 
ways  of  other  people,  and  it  is  always  seeing  new  possibili- 
ties and  realizing  them. 

M.  Picard,  the  French  Commissioner-General  of  this 
coming  World's  Fair  says  well,  therefore: 

"  We  place  first  in  our  list  of  groups  education  and 
methods  of  instruction,  because  through  them  man  enters 
into  practical  life.  They  are  in  fact  the  source  of  all 
progress." 

It  is  therefore  decided  that  America  is  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  exhibit  its  educational  means,  methods  and  results 
for  the  first  time,  on  an  adequate  scale,  in  a  European  expo- 
sition. For  although  6,000  feet  is  not  a  large  space,  it  is 
sufficient  when  used  for  a  collective  exhibit,  to  show  results 
and  the:  processes  by  which  they  are  reached.  We  shall 
show  our  new  devices  for  industrial  education  and  for  in- 
struction in  science  and  the  arts.  We  shall  show  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  laboratory  and  the  public  library.  Our  higher 
education,  carried  on  in  colleges,  universities  and  technical 
schools,  has  made  such  remarkable  progress  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  that  it  now  enrolls  more  than    double  the 


number  in  each  million  of  inhabitants  that  it  did  then.  In 
the  Columbian  Exposition  for  the  first  time  colleges  and 
universities  invented  proper  ways  of  showing  their  results 
and  methods.  It  is  all-important  that  Europe  shall  see 
properly  represented  our  higher  education,  because  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  American  so  little  understood  as  out- 
college and  university  work. 

We  shall  of  course  make  our  elementary  schools  the  piece 
de  resistance  in  the  educational  exhibit,  for  in  this  feature 
we  have  led  the  world  for  a  long  time,  having  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  self-government  requires  universal  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Although  as  a  people  we  do  not  give  an  average  of  more 
than  five  years  of  two  hundred  school  days  each  on  an  average 
to  each  inhabitant,  we  give  enough  to  make  our  people  a 
population  that  universally  reads  the  newspaper.  This 
makes  us  a  people  that  knows  public  opinion  better  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand one  another  and  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
motives  that  impel  our  fellow  citizens  to  action.  Above  all  it 
makes  the  problem  of  self-government  easy  of  solution  with 
us  because  it  is  in  the  main,  in  our  country  a  government  by 
public  opinion. 

Our  educational  exhibit  in  Paris  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
clear  the  relation  of  schools  in  the  United  States  to  the 
national  prosperity. 


HON.     FRANKLIN     MACVEAGH, 

OF    CHICAGO. 
THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

My  friend  Mr.  Allen  began  his  speech  by  declaring  the 
great  success  of  this  banquet.  We  all  agree  with  Mr.  Allen. 
And    we    all    wish   to   make   our   acknowledgments    to    the 
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committee  who  organized  and  carried  out  this  successful  testimony 
of  esteem  and  loyalty  to  our  distinguished  citizen,  the  Commissioner- 
General.  And  I  wish,  myself,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  fine  sense  of 
fitness  shown  by  the  committee  in  giving  this  banquet  in  the  great 
building  —  itself  a  civic  institution — which  is  a  standing  and  lasting 
monument  to  the  energy,  the  willing  sacrifices  and  the  eminent 
public  spirit  of  Mr.  Peck.  But  even  more  must  we  recognize  the 
sense  of  fitness  which  conceived  and  organized  the  occasion 
itself  —  an  exceptional  and  brilliant  occasion;  which,  when  we 
realize  the  standing  of  the  men  gathered  here,  we  must  call  an 
extraordinary  occasion. 

The  fitness  of  this  complimentary  banquet  lies  both  in  the 
character,  abilities  and  services  of  the  man  we  are  here  to  honor, 
and  in  the  importance  of  his  office  and  of  his  undertaking  to  the 
nation.  For  the  office  of  Commissioner-General  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  is  truly  important. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Peck  on  being  Commissioner-General  to  the 
first  foreign  exposition  which  has  really  interested  our  country; 
and  in  which  we  really  have  wished  to  be  important.  He  is  the 
Commissioner-General  of  a  new  era.  Heretofore  our  commis- 
sioners have  had  commissions ;  but  they  have  had  no  missions. 
Mr.  Peck  has  fallen  upon  a  time  which  furnishes  him  a  distin- 
guished mission.  There  is  nothing  merely  formal  or  perfunctory 
in  his  appointment.  It  is  a  function  of  the  new  aspirations  of  our 
government.  It  emanates  from  the  new  realization  of  the  part  we 
henceforth  are  to  play  on  the  larger  stage  of  the  world. 

Heretofore  we  could  not  be  greatly  interested  or  greatly  con- 
cerned in  world's  fairs.  We  were  not  profoundly  interested  ,in 
the  economic  outcome  of  even  our  own  world's  fair.  We  other- 
wise would  not  have  prefaced  the  Chicago  fair  with  a  new  tariff 
law  that  by  higher  duties  than  we  ever  before  levied  frankly 
acknowledged  our  inhospitality  to  the  manufacturers  of  other 
nations,  and  as  frankly  admitted  that  we  were  not  seeking  the 
custom  of  the  world. 

We  could  not  be  interested  in  foreign  fairs  when  we  were  eager 
not  to  buy  and  had  no  ambition  to  sell.     We  did  not  therefore 
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much  care  to  exhibit  our  wares  for  the  inspection  of  a  world  we  did 
not  expect  to  deal  with.  Until  very  lately  we  were  content,  even 
ambitious,  to  live  within  ourselves ;  satisfied  to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
world  alone  if  only  the  rest  of  the  world  would  leave  us  alone.  Our 
anxiety  was  not  to  get  out  with  our  wares  but  to  keep  other  people 
out  with  theirs. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  our  nation  stands  ready  and  stands 
committed  to  playing  a  large  and  distinguished  role  in  a  great 
world's  fair  in  a  foreign  country.  All  is  changed.  Heretofore 
our  participation  was  formal  and  perfunctory.  Now  Mr.  Peck 
finds  himself  with  a  great  duty,  a  great  obligation,  and  therefore 
with  what  is  especially  pleasing  to  a  man  of  his  temper,  a  large 
power  for  good. 

I  have  said  all  is  changed.  Our  times  have  completely  changed. 
Our  national  attitude  has  changed.  Say  what  we  will,  we  have 
faced  about.  We  have  turned  a  new  face  to  the  nations.  Hence- 
forth wherever  the  nations  assemble  we  must  be.  Wherever  the 
interests  of  the  nations  find  a  common  meeting -place  we  must 
attend.  Nothing  which  concerns  the  economic  achievements  of 
the  world  can  henceforth  be  so  distant  as  not  to  involve  our 
interests;  and  nothing  which  gathers  mankind  together  in  the 
interests  of  art  or  science  and  civilization  can  fail  to  call  us  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  our  new  attitude  toward  the  world  and 
its  affairs  involves  at  once  the  recognition  of  our  necessary  place — 
our  important  and  significant  and  dignified  place  —  in  the  world's 
fair  of  1900  and  in  all  world's  fairs  of  the  future. 

But  apart  from  this ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  point  of 
view  is  new  ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  new  ;  apart  from  the  necessity,  from  this  new  attitude, 
of  presenting  ourselves  everywhere  that  great  nations  assemble,  and 
from  the  new  inspiration  to  be  a  part  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world, 
we  are  forced  to  this  participation  in  world  affairs  and  in  world's 
fairs  by  a  new  and  almost  startling,  because  a  sudden,  transfor- 
mation of  our  national  trade.  We  are  suddenly  aware  of  the 
almost  dramatic  possession  of  a  varied  commerce  with  the  world — of 
a  commerce  that  in  its  mere  beginnings  has  startled  the  imagination 
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of  Europe.  We  are  almost  unawares  confronted  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  world-wide  trade  in  manufactures;  and  with  its 
ambitions  and  its  equipment ;  with  its  organization,  its  machinery 
and  its  promotion. 

This  transformation  is  not  an  incident  or  a  product  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  the  expansion  of 
our  territory  are  merely  coincidences.  The  transformation  of  our 
trade  was  as  inevitable  before  we  went  to  war  as  it  is  now  when 
we  are  gathering  in  the  spoils  of  victory.  It  was  as  inevitable  a 
year  ago  as  it  is  now.  Before  the  war  with  Spain  was  more  than  a 
possibility  we  were  on  the  verge  of  this  great  expansion  of  trade, 
which  is  forcing  us  to  take  our  stand  with  the  rest  of  the  nations. 
The  all-controlling  fact  is  that  we  manufacture  more  than  we  can 
consume  and  with  the  boundless  gratuities  lavished  on  us  by 
nature  we  can  and  will  manufacture  far  more  than  we  manufacture 
now ;  and  we  must  sell  manufactures  to  all  the  world.  Just  as  the 
time  came  when  we  produced  more  grain  than  we  could  consume 
and  had  to  seek  the  markets  of  foreign  nations,  so  now  we  have 
advanced  to  the  time  when  we  manufacture  more  than  we  can  con- 
sume and  must  seek  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world.  Had  we 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  Philippine  Islands  —  if  long  before  the 
Spanish  war  they  had  sunk  and  disappeared  into  their  southern 
seas  —  if  Dewey's  immortal  fleet  had  never  sailed  to  glorious  battle 
in  Manila  Bay,  the  imperative  necessity  of  our  trade  would  still  be 
upon  us.  And  because  of  its  demands  we  must  exhibit  and  take  a 
leading  place  whenever  and  wherever  a  world's  fair  is  held. 

Mr.  Peck  has  the  first  commissionership,  therefore,  that  has  had 
a  great  importance  to  our  nation.  He  has  a  great  labor  to  perform 
for  us ;  and  it  is  fair  that  all,  and  especially  we,  his  neighbors, 
should  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  his  hands. 

Mr.  Peck  must  stimulate  and  gather  together  exhibitors.  That 
of  itself  is  no  light  task.  For  though  all  the  currents  of  our 
national  life  to-day  make  for  a  great  American  exhibit  at  Paris,  it 
still  is  true  that  all  these  currents  of  our  new  career  are  so  new,  so 
unrealized,  so  unassimilated,  so  unaccustomed,  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  adequately  arouse  the  commercial 
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interests  of  the  country  to  a  recognition  of  the  golden  opportunities 
of  Paris.     The  time  is  short ;  the  transformation  of  our  trade  is  new. 

I  trust  Mr.  Peck  will,  notwithstanding  these  great  difficulties 
and  disadvantages,  not  only  arouse  the  exhibitors,  but  that  out  of 
that  abundant  energy  of  his,  which  never  yet  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  completely  occupy  itself,  he  will  also  succeed  in  finding 
ways  to  stimulate  American  visitors  to  the  fair. 

I  do  not  mean  such  visitors  as  the  usual  tourists.  At  least  I 
do  not  mean  the  habitual  tourists  —  the  habitual  tourists  who  are 
becoming  a  sort  of  class  that  travels  in  Europe  for  want  of  some- 
thing serious  to  do.  I  do  not  mean  visitors  who  take  nothing  with 
them  but  good  American  money  and  of  all  the  valuable  things  of 
Europe  bring  back  only  clothes.  We  must  not  burden  our  Com- 
missioner General  with  these  amiable  but  idle  people. 

The  visitors  I  mean  are  the  studious  and  the  observant,  the 
students  of  applied  science,  the  students  of  applied  art,  the 
engineers,  the  intelligent  men  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  The 
visitors  that  should  be  urged  to  go  are  those  who  will  be  sure  to 
return  laden  with  ideas  and  thoughts  produced  by  study  of  the 
world's  progress.  We  want  the  students  to  go;  not  merely  the 
university  men,  but  students  who  will  go  and  see  and  return  with  a 
new  knowledge  valuable  in  a  practical  way  to  the  trades  of  our 
country.  'For  there  are  no  boundaries  to  the  teachings  of  a  fair 
such  as  this  at  Paris  is  to  be. 

I  began,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  congratulating  Mr.  Peck  on  his 
appointment.  I  cannot  close  without  congratulating  ourselves 
and  our  nation  upon  the  selection  of  this  friend  of  ours  as  national 
commissioner.  It  was  a  good  and  wise  selection.  Mr.  Peck  is  a 
man  of  knowledge  and  experience,  a  man  of  energy,  a  man  of 
unfailing  devotion  to  his  trust  and  of  eminent  and  wise  public 
spirit.  He  is  a  man  who  can  organize,  a  man  who  can  administer 
and  a  man  who  can  succeed. 

I  am  glad  that  this  occasion  is  so  complete  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  he  goes  into  his  work  backed  by  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  a  great  city.  I  prophesy  that  he  will  emerge  from  the 
work,  after  a  successful  administration,  with  the  unqualified  esteem 
and  confidence  of  a  great  nation. 
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THEODORE    C.    SEARCH, 

PRESIDENT    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTURERS, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

With  the  inspiration  which  comes  with  the  memories  of 
Chicago's  superb  Exposition  of  six  years  ago,  one  can  well 
become  enthusiastic  in  contemplating  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle which  Paris  is  preparing  to  present  to  the  world  as  one 
of  the  closing  incidents  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Here  in 
your  fair  city,  which  constantly  surprises  the  world  by  its 
achievements  in  commerce,  industry,  finance  and  the  pursuit 
of  less  material  aims,  all  nations  united  to  commemorate  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  America's  existence  as  a 
known  land.  Over  yonder  in  France,  all  the  world  will  soon 
devote  itself  to  showing  how  great  has  been  the  advance  in 
this,  the  most  progressive  century  in  all  the  arts. 

America  may  well  take  as  great  interest  and  pride  in 
this  coming  Exposition  as  in  the  wonderful  display  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Chicago  forever  famous.  I  am  assured 
that  I  do  not  go  one  step  too  far  in  declaring  that  the  United 
States  has  been  the  largest  contributor  in  men,  in  ideas  and 
in  actual  achievements  in  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  this  century  dawned  we  were  a  nation 
struggling  weakly  in  infancy,  only  just  recovering  from  the 
war  which  had  first  made  us  a  place  among  the  nations,  and 
approaching  our  second  conflict  with  the  empire  from  whose 
bonds  we  had  broken.  We  began  this  century  with  keen 
memories  of  the  war  which  had  won  us  our  independence. 
We  will  close  this  era  with  the  happy  consciousness  of 
having  won  the  freedom  of  other  oppressed  peoples,  whose 
guardianship  Providence  has  entrusted  to  us,  and  whose 
gratitude  we  believe  will  ever  be  ours.  We  have  won  for 
ourselves  a  new  place  among  the  nations,  and  the  close  of  this 
nineteenth  century  will  see  happily  fulfilled  the  hopes  and 
aspirations   of   those   who   laid   so   wisely   and   so  well    the 
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foundation  stones  of  this  mighty  Republic  in  the  little  fed- 
eration of  scattered  colonies  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

To  me  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  one  who  finds  the  deep- 
est interest  in  all  that  tends  toward  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  our  industries,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
presents  itself  as  a  vast  object  lesson  in  progress.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  higher  purpose  which  this  Exposition  might 
serve  than  as  a  classified  and  systematic  showing  of  how  far 
the  world  has  moved  forward  in  the  past  100  years. 

I  have  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  a  world's  expo- 
sition would  have  been  like  in  1800;  but  my  imagination  fails 
me,  for  I  find  that  nearly  all  the  agencies  which  now  make 
up  our  arts  and  industries  were  then  lacking.  Picture  to 
yourselves,  if  you  can,  a  world's  exposition  without  steam, 
gas  or  electricity,  with  no  products  save  those  of  hand  labor, 
and  with  no  means  of  assembling  visitors  save  the  postchaise 
and  the  caravan.  What  would  have  been  the  attendance  in 
Chicago  if  all  had  traveled  by  stagecoach?  How  many 
Americans  would  visit  Paris  if  they  could  cross  the  ocean 
only  in  uncertain  sailing-ships? 

A  glance  forward  to  the  Paris  Exposition  invites  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  century  and  its  record  of  progress;  but 
the  line  of  events  and  achievements  which  is  thus  passed  in 
review  is  as  bewildering  as  it  is  fascinating.  No  period  in 
the  world's  history  has  been  so  fruitful  in  ideas,  in  inven- 
tions, and  in  actual  steps  of  progress  as  the  century  which 
is  now  almost  at  its  end.  To  enumerate  even  those  indus- 
trial and  scientific  achievements  which  stand  out  as  mile 
posts  along  the  country's  path  would  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  occasion.  You  may  take  even  the  simplest 
object  before  you  this  evening  and  analyze  its  production, 
the  processes  and  appliances  by  which  it  was  created,  and 
you  will  find  in  every  step  something  of  importance  which 
this  century  has  contributed. 

So  small  a  thing  as  the  match  with  which  you  light  your 
after-dinner  cigar  embodies  in  its  very  principle  ideas  that 
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were  unknown  when  this  century  began,  and  in  its  manufac- 
ture machinery  that  is  the  acme  of  efficiency  and  a  marvel 
of  ingenuity  is  called  into  use. 

The  linen  upon  your  tables  is  the  product  of  a  loom 
whose  intelligent  action,  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  child, 
yields  more  in  a  day  than  the  laborious  work  of  a  skilled 
weaver  could  have  produced  in  many  days  a  century  ago. 
The  clothing  we  wear,  the  furniture  in  our  homes,  the  very 
buildings  in  which  we  spend  our  days  are  all  the  products 
of  a  new  era,  and  of  new  ways,  unknown  to  those  who  felt 
themselves  abreast  of  the  world's  progress  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  tallow  dip  of  our  forefathers  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  oil  lamp,  which  we  have  seen  give  way  to  gas,  and  this 
in  turn  has  had  to  yield  to  the  electric  light. 

Everywhere  and  in  all  things  there  is  this  same  lesson  of 
progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  the  applied  sciences.  We  do 
not  need  to  seek  for  evidences  of  advancement;  they  thrust 
themselves  upon  us  from  every  side.  How  happily  might 
this  be  shown  in  the  great  Exposition  in  Paris,  and  how 
strikingly  might  the  progress  and  perfection  of  American 
industry  be  there  demonstrated. 

Our  commercial  interests  will  also  give  us  a  powerful 
interest  in  what  will  take  place  in  Paris  in  1900.  The  com- 
mercial side  of  our  American  nature  is  now  turned  toward 
the  world  as  never  before.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  world's  market;  the  whole  world  is  now  our  salesroom. 
No  longer  do  England,  Germany  and  France  apportion  our 
home  market  among  themselves.  They  are  now  our  best 
customers,  instead  of  our  largest  creditors.  American 
goods  have  found  a  place  in  the  world's  markets  during  the 
close  of  this  century  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  among  us  anticipated  a  generation  ago.  Our 
manufacturers  are  no  longer  upon  the  defensive,  occupied 
chiefly  with  resisting  the  invasion  of  foreign  competitors. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  going  forth  to  meet  them  on  their 
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own  grounds  and  in  their  strongest  positions.  We  are 
shipping  pig  iron  and  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel  to 
England,  where  once  our  struggling  iron  industry  was 
viewed  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  Manchester  merchants,, 
who  once  declared  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in 
the  United  States  would  never  be  of  much  importance,  now 
buy  our  cloths  to  ship  to  India  and  China.  Germany,  whose 
skilled  mechanics  are  so  proficient  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  of  every  kind,  now  buys  our  improved  machine 
tools  in  great  quantities.  England  sold  us  bicycles  until  we 
took  to  the  wheel  in  earnest,  but  Great  Britain  is  now  our 
best  customer. 

Until  within  a  few  years  all  our  brass  and  iron  beds  came 
from  England,  and  many  of  the  bedsteads  now  in  our  stores 
are  of  English  make;  but  within  the  past  month  some 
thousands  have  been  bought  in  this  country  for  shipment  to 
England. 

Illustrations  innumerable  might  be  cited  to  show  how 
American  manufacturers  have  conquered  competition 
wherever  they  have  set  themselves  to  the  task.  Yet  all  that 
has  been  done,  all  the  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  all  the  activity  with  which  our  manufacturers 
have  applied  themselves  to  foreign  trade  —  all  this  is  but 
the  beginning,  and  whatever  results  have  shown  themselves 
thus  far  will  seem  small  a  few  years*  hence  when  this-work 
is  under  way  in  real  earnest. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly 
$289,000,000,  a  gain  of  about  $105,000,000  in  three  years. 
This  means  far  more  than  the  mere  figures  signify.  Not 
only  has  there  been  an  outlet  for  that  quantity  of  American 
products,  but  that  vast  amount  of  new  money  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  to  be  expended  for  other 
products  of  American  industry  and  to  go  into  general 
circulation.  Not  only  has  the  exporting  manufacturer  been 
benefited  by  this  increase  in  his  business,  but  the  manufacturer 
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whose  trade  is  wholly  at  home  has  derived  advantage 
from  the  new  money  thus  brought  into  the  country. 

How  earnest  and  determined  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  develop  foreign  trade  is 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. For  three  years  past  the  thousand  manufacturers 
who  compose  this  organization  have  stood  unitedly  together, 
investigating  foreign  markets,  studying  export  methods  and 
pushing  their  goods  into  distant  fields  with  an  energy  and 
determination  not  to  be  mistaken  or  questioned. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  be  president  of  this  Association 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  nothing  in  my  years  of 
close  intimacy  with  manufacturers  in  many  branches  of 
industry  has  so  profoundly  impressed  me  with  their  determi- 
nation and  their  ability  to  hold  their  own  against  all  the  world. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  now  being 
done  by  American  manufacturers  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  Paris  Exposition  is  so  clear  as  to 
admit  of  no  question.  Our  industries  must  be  fully  and 
adequately  represented,  else  our  country  must  stand  well- 
nigh  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  American  industrial  supremacy,  of  the  ability 
of  American  manufacturers  to  meet  all  competitors  that  the 
whole  world  will  look  for  a  substantiation  of  these  claims 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  For  the  honor  and  fair  name  of 
our  country  our  share  in  the  Exposition  must  be  upon  a 
magnificent  scale. 

To  our  honored  Commissioner-General,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
W.  Peck,  are  due  the  thanks  of  our  manufacturers  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  allotment  of  space  for  American 
exhibits  which  he  has  secured,  and  for  the  intelligent 
administration  which  he  has  applied  to  the  direction  of  our 
interests  in  this  matter.  We  suffer  the  misfortune  of  a 
somewhat  belated  beginning,  but  we  are  confident  that  what 
has  been  thus  lost  will  be  regained  by  an  energetic  conduct 
of  preparations  henceforward. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  owes  to  our  manu- 
facturers a  serious  obligation,  the  duty  of  making  abundant 
financial  provision  for  the  care  of  all  American  interests  at 
the  Exposition.  Mr.  Peck's  recommendation  that  the 
appropriation  shall  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  has  the 
earnest  indorsement  of  President  McKinley  in  his  annual 
message,  and  should  be  vigorously  supported  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  This  money  can  be  well 
spent  in  the  advancement  of  commercial  interests  through 
the  Exposition. 

As  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers it  has  been  particularly  my  pleasure  to  urge  upon  our 
members  the  importance  of  participation  in  this  great  event 
■of  1900.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  such 
participation  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  our  manufac- 
turers must  show  their  wares;  second,  they  must  attend  the 
Exposition  themselves. 

The  necessity  of  a  careful  personal  study  of  this  Exposi- 
tion by  our  manufacturers  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to 
the  need  for  a  suitable  display  of  our  arts  and  industries.  In 
spite  of  our  marvelous  achievements  we  must  admit  that 
our  progress  has  been  largely  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance; that  is,  in  directions  where  we  have  not  required  the 
artistic  qualifications  or  that  inherent  skill  which  comes 
only  through  generations  of  training  within  narrow  lines. 
There  is  no  humiliation  in  the  admission  that  in  many  of 
our  industries,  particularly  those  into  which  the  elements  of 
art  enter,  there  are  many  fine  touches  yet  to  be  learned  by 
study  of  the  methods,  the  workmen  and  the  products  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  For  such  study  the  Paris  Exposition 
will  offer  unparalleled  advantages,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  will  not  utilize  them  will  throw  away  oppor- 
tunities of  inestimable  value. 

Paris  will  hold  out  her  hands  to  the  world  in  1900,  to 
receive  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer  of  the  fruits  of  our  indus- 
tries and  our  genius,  and  to  give  lessons  in  the  production 
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of  all  that  is  beautiful,  artistic  and  ingenious.  There  is 
much  that  we  can  give;  there  is  not  less  for  us  to  receive. 
Let  our  masters  of  industry  contribute  the  best  that  they 
have  and  take  in  return  that  priceless  knowledge  which  can 
come  only  from  personal  touch,  observation  and  study  of  so 
vast  and  impressive  an  object  lesson  in  the  arts  and  industries, 

ELBRIDGE   G.   KEITH, 

OF    CHICAGO. 

GROWTH   OF    OUR   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

I  shall  be  utterly  unable  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  shall 
allot  myself  to  more  than  hint  at  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 
During  this  year  we  have  undergone  a  change  from  matters 
interstate  to  affairs  international.  Uncle  Sam  has  wider 
vision  and  greater  responsibilities,  and  I  trust  better  aims 
for  the  energies  of  his  restless  children. 

To-day  the  question  of  how  to  compass  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  a  more  pressing  one  than  at  any  time  heretofore  ; 
whether  we  favor  expansion  of  territory  or  not  we  are  all 
agreed  that  our  trade  should  expand  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  this 
expansion  is  well  under  way.  Looking  over  the  figures  of 
the  past  ten  months  we  find  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
in  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  $460,000,000. 

So  vast  are  our  resources,  so  skilled  are  our  workmen, 
that  there  is  within  our  grasp  that  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  in  magnitude.  Take  the  supply  of  coal,  so  valuable 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  as  to  compete  with 
success  in  every  market:  Who  can  estimate  the  amount 
which  the  world  can  consume  of  these  articles  alone,  so 
continually  are  they  in  the  needs  of  this  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  legislation  of  our 
country  in  the  light  of  to-day,  to  observe  its  blunders  and 
mistakes,  but  time  forbids.  To-day  we  stand  at  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  in  the  relative  proportion  of  taxation  to  that 
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of  our  commercial  rivals.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  see  that 
ours  is  not  increased.  The  militarism  which  curses  Con- 
tinental Europe  must  cease  or  their  populations  will  starve 
in  the  competition  which  must  ensue  if  we  fulfill  our  destiny. 

But  commerce  must  have  a  full  field;  there  must  be  no 
tampering  with  the  money  standard  set  up  by  the  enlight- 
ened nations.  No  barriers  by  ignorant  legislation.  Our 
wisest  statesmanship  is  needed  to  expend  its  most  exhaustive 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  these  results. 

Perhaps  no  better  opportunity  towards  these  ends  now 
presents  itself  than  that  opportunity  so  ably  inaugurated 
and  led  by  the  gentleman  we  honor  here  to-night.  His 
well-known  energy  and  enterprise  are  well  enlisted  in  this 
work.  If  we  enlarge  our  commerce  with  mankind  we  shall 
also  be  able  to  maintain  higher  wages  for  the  American 
laborer,  adequate  profits  for  the  capital  employed,  and 
benefiting  them  not  only  by  our  commerce,  but  by  those 
higher  influences  which  should  go  with  our  commerce- 
that  righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation. 


FREDERICK  J.  V.  SKIFF, 

DIRECTOR-IN-CHIEF   OF    EXHIBIT    DEPARTMENTS,    U.    S.    COMMISSION. 

THE    PARIS   EXPOSITION— DESCRIPTIVE. 

Paris  is  the  mother  of  industrial  expositions.  Her  first 
exposition  was  held  in  that  city  in  1798  —  a  display  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  France.  Another  was  held  in 
1802,  followed  by  others  occurring  about  once  in  three 
years  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  first  of  the 
great  French  international  expositions  was  held  in  1855, 
succeeded  by  others  in  1867,  1878  and  1889.  Each  was  the 
marvel  of  its  time  —  the  latest  demonstration  of  the  world's 
progress  in  science,  art,  invention  and  discovery.  From 
1855  until  1889  each  exposition  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
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preceding  one,  cost  considerably  more  money,  and  grew  in 
beauty  and  perfection.  The  last  exposition,  in  1889,  cost 
$10,000,000,  and  had  27,000,000  admissions. 

The  exposition  of  1900  is  organized  under  the  decrees 
promulgated  by  the  government  in  1892  and  1893,  and  the 
direction  of  the  Exposition  is  under  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  with  a  Commissioner-General  and  a 
Director-General  as  executive  officers.  The  Minister  of 
Commerce  has  appointed  a  commission  for  consultation  to 
be  called  the  Superior  Commission  of  the  Exposition.  Of 
this  body  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  President,  and  the 
Ministers  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture  are  Vice-Presi- 
dents. It  consists  of  135  members  —  all  distinguished 
citizens  of  France.  In  other  respects  the  organization  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  exposition  at  Chicago.  Theoret- 
ically there  are  two  expositions  —  a  Centennial  Exposition, 
consisting  of  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  the  present  century, 
and  a  contemporaneous  exhibit,  showing  without  reference 
to  development  the  actual  conditions  of  to-day.  These  are 
methods  of  exposition,  however,  and  are  optional  with  the 
countries  or  with  the  individual  exhibitors. 

Most  of  the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  are 
such  as  are  the  products  of  experience  and  are  well  known 
to  exhibitors.     A  few  are  worthy  of  passing  notice. 

The  classification  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  bring- 
together  wherever  possible  the  products  with  the  methods 
of  production  ;  so  far  as  may  be  this  result  will  be  assisted 
by  machinery  in  motion,  thus  making  the  visitor  familiar 
with  the  manner  as  well  as  the  results  of  production. 

The  question  that  has  arisen  in  all  expositions,  whether 
the  price  of  articles  and  the  cost  of  their  production  should 
be  indicated,  has  been  determined  for  1900  by  giving  an 
invitation  to  furnish  the  information  referred  to  without 
making  the  invitation  equivalent  to  an  order,  so  that  it  is 
optional  with  the  visitor. 
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In  the  matter  of  awards  there  will  be  a  grand  prize, 
diploma  of  gold  medal,  diploma  of  silver  medal,  diploma  of 
bronze  medal  and  diploma  of  honorable  mention.  To  a 
collection  of  exhibits  one  award  only  will  be  given,  but  if  an 
exhibit  is  in  the  name  of  several  persons  each  will  receive 
a  diploma  bearing  the  names  of  all.  In  classes  of  industrial 
arts,  awards  will  be  given  to  designers  as  well  as  to  pro- 
ducers. In  other  sections  awards  will  be  given  for  materials, 
for  methods  of  production,  and  for  results  when  these 
elements  are  found  to  be  united  in  the  same  exhibit. 

The  Exposition  is  financed  by  the  state  itself,  the  esti- 
mated cost  being  100,000,000  francs.  The  city  of  Paris 
agreed  to  contribute  20,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  in  five 
annuities  of  4,000,000  each,  provided  the  state  contributed  a 
like  amount,  and  provided  also  that  the  balance  of  60,000,000 
required  was  guaranteed,  the  profits  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  state  and  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  state  did  contribute  a  like  amount  of 
20,000,000,  and  five  of  the  leading  banking  houses  of  France 
guaranteed  the  issue  and  sale  of  3,250,000  twenty-franc 
bonds,  with  twenty  admission  tickets  attached  to  each, 
making  in  all  65,000,000  francs,  5,000,000  of  which  were  to 
be  paid  for  commissions,  printing  of  bonds,  etc.,  the  balance 
of  60,000,000  completing  the  100,000,000  francs  required. 
The  60,000,000  thus  raised  are  deposited,  as  by  agreement, 
until  1900,  with  a  safety  deposit  institution,  which  pays  the 
Exposition  two-and-one-half  per  cent,  per  annum.  Each 
bond  entitles  the  holder  to  participate  in  lottery  drawings, 
prizes  aggregating  in  all  6,000,000  francs  being  given  to 
winning  numbers.  In  all  twenty-nine  drawings  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  prizes  running  from  5,000  to  500,000  francs 
each.  Eighteen  drawings  with  a  total  prize  of  3,750,000 
francs  will  have  been  held  by  the  close  of  1899.  In  1900 
there  will  be  six  drawings.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two-and- 
one-half  per  cent,  interest  paid  by  the  safety  deposit 
company  on   the  60,000,000   deposits    will   pay  the    lottery 
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prizes.  The  bonds  of  the  Exposition  are  not  redeemable 
like  those  of  1889,  but  entitle  the  holder  to  one  of  two 
options.  On  presentation  of  his  bond  he  is  granted  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  reduction  on  admissions  to  all  places  of 
amusement  inside  the  grounds,  or  reduced  rates  on  trans- 
portation on  railroads  or  steamboats  during  the  Exposition. 

The  second  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  at  Paris  he  was  invited  to  accompany  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  the  governmental  head  of  the  Exposition  and 
a  principal  cabinet  officer,  and  to  accept  his  personal  escort 
over  the  grounds.  This  was  an  unusual  compliment  to  a 
foreign  delegate  to  the  Exposition  and  created  considerable 
comment  in  exposition  circles.  The  tour  included  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  Art  Palaces,  Alexander  Bridge,  and  visits 
to  the  architects  and  modelers,  where  all  the  sketches  and 
sketch  models  were  exposed  to  the  Commissioner-General, 
and  an  inspiring  comprehension  of  the  great  Fair  obtained. 
The  party  met  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  M.  Picard  and  about  fifty  of  the  other  officers  and 
architects  of  the  Exposition,  at  the  entrance  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  after  visiting  both  Art  Palaces  proceeded  over 
the  grounds  in  about  the  same  direction,  as  I  will  undertake 
very  briefly  to  describe. 

(The  speaker  here  indicated  on  a  map  the  physical 
features  of  the  Exposition.)  The  Champs  de  Mars  is  on  a 
line  with  a  prolongation  of  the  Trocadero's  axis.  Looking 
across  the  river  from  the  latter  building  one  beholds  the 
palaces  built  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  All  these  palaces, 
though  designed  by  different  architects,  are  joined  and  har- 
monize as  far  as  their  measurements  are  concerned.  The 
background  of  this  work  is  occupied  by  a  Water  Palace,  the 
work  of  the  highly  talented  M.  Paulin  —  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  —  whose  composition  is  of  the  Louis  XV.  style  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  charm  of  this  fountain  will  be  increased 
when  at  night-time  its  waters  are  colored  by  electric  lights. 
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Behind  this  aquatic  display  rises  the  top  of  the  Palace  of 
Electricity.  Architect  Henard  sought  his  inspiration  in  the 
far  Orient  and  has  modernized  it.  How  happy  many  artists 
of  that  period  would  have  been  could  they  have  conjured 
up  some  such  radiant  light  for  their  fantastic  Hindoo  build- 
ings. This  background,  although  the  work  of  two  artists,  is 
harmonious.  To  right  and  left  stretch  rows  of  palaces 
blending  together.  All  the  details  of  their  structure  are 
similar  in  effect.  The  framework  is-  of  metal  covered  with 
staff,  with  faience  and  with  terra  cotta.  The  various  groups 
are  brought  into  prominence  by  entrances  into  pavilions,  or 
by  porches.  Perhaps  one  may  assign  to  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture the  name  of  "  expositional,"  although  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Classic  School. 

In  many  instances  the  ornamentation  will  be  colossal, 
and  the  decoration  and  all  detail  work  will  be  of  extraor- 
dinary proportions.  The  preceding  remarks  on  the  form 
and  style  of  the  palaces  and  their  architecture  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  apart  from  the  background  so  as  not  to  shut  out 
a  view  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  —  the  tomb  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  I. —  from  the  Champs  Elysees  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine.  There,  too,  despite  the  varied  style  of  architecture, 
a  certain  unity  has  been  maintained  in  the  proportions. 

Alexander  Bridge,  which  has  but  one  span,  is  of  metal 
and  the  roadway  is  a  very  slightly  bowed  arch.  The  abut- 
ments are  of  stone  embellished  by  bossages.  At  either  end 
are  two  pillars  which  mark  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  and 
are  its  principal  ornaments.  These  pillars  are  formed  of 
cubes  of  stone  surrounded  by  columns  set  into  the  angles  of 
the  cubes,  which  are  the  mass  of  the  columns.  They  are 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  of  Corinthian  style  and  sup- 
port the  sculpture  work.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  dec- 
orative sculpture. 

The  two  Palaces  of  Fine  Arts  which  face  one  another 
and  border  the   New   Nicholas  Avenue  which  leads  to  the 
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Alexander  Bridge,  are  of  very  different  dimensions.  The 
galleries  of  the  smaller  one  encircle  a  sort  of  atrium  of  semi- 
circular shape,  and  its  entrance  —  a  kind  of  small  central 
pavilion — is  to  be  a  permanent  structure.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  light  dome  and  is  built  of  stone  and  has  a  metal  rooL 
The  flooring  is  for  the  most  part  made  of  the  new  process 
termed  by  the  French  "  cement,"  or  rather  armed  concrete. 
Although  the  Large  Palace  is  also  meant  to  be  permanent, 
it  is  the  work  of  three  architects.  The  plan  is  almost  wholly 
that  of  Architect  Louvet.  The  principal  facade,  on  Nicholas 
Avenue,  is  by  Deglane,  while  the  facade  at  the  rear,  on 
Avenue  d'Antin,  is  by  Thomas.  The  whole  is  on  a  monu- 
mental scale.  The  main  facade  is  decorated  by  an  Ionic 
column,  the  shaft  of  which  measures  30  feet.  The  design 
of  this  palace  has  been  very  carefully  thought  out  and  the 
roof  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  building  is  of  stone 
and  iron.  In  the  Great  Central  Hall  and  the  part  containing 
the  massive  staircase,  the  framework  will  be  prominent. 
The  decoration  will  consist  in  the  graceful  outlines  formed 
by  the  metalwork. 

The  grand  entrance  will  be  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
whence,  proceeding  along  what  is  now  the  Quai  de  la  Con- 
ference, the  Esplanade  is  reached  from  the  Alexander  Bridge, 
named  in  honor  of  and  dedicated  by  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  the  handsomest 
bridge  in  Paris. 

While  both  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the  Champs  Elysees 
will  be  incomparably  beautiful,  it  seems  as  if  the  climax 
of  architectural  treatment  would  be  reached  at  the  Grand 
Fountain,  supported  by  the  facade  of  the  Salon  d'  Honneur 
on  the  latter  grounds.  The  facade  details  at  the  corner  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Court  of  Honor,  formed  by  the  Min- 
ing Building  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  will  be  superb; 
and  the  view  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  this  interior  group, 
will  be  indescribably  impressive. 
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This  exposition  is  located  substantially  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  exposition  of  1889,  with  the  addition  of  the 
triangular  piece  of  ground  near  the  great  entrance  and  the 
space  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  total  acreage  of 
the  Exposition  of  1900  is  336  acres,  about  one-half  of  the 
area  of  Columbian  Exposition,  and  about  one-fourth  larger 
than  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1! 


ALEXANDER    H.    REVEL  L, 

OF     CHICAGO. 

THE  LAFAYETTE  MONUMENT. 

If  the  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  so  delight- 
edly to-night  bear  fruit  at  all  in  proportion  to  their  promise, 
we  shall  have  a  place  in  the  Paris  Exposition  every  way 
worthy  of  our  national,  commercial  and  industrial  greatness 
and  enterprise.  We  shall  be  behind  no  other  nation  in  the 
display  of  those  symbols  of  civilization  which  bespeak  a 
happy,  contented,  prosperous  and  potential  people.  This  is 
as  it  should  be. 

And  it  is  a  very  great  privilege,  which  has  fallen  to  me, 
that  I  am  asked  to  speak  of  another  kind  of  contribution, 
which  the  United  States  will  make  to  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  that  occasion;  a  contribution  which  will  say  to  the 
nations  that  the  western  republic,  with  all  her  alleged  devo- 
tion to  material  wealth,  has  not  forgotten  how  to  be  grateful. 

For  there  was  a  time  when  our  country  had  no  great 
hearing  among  nations;  a  time  when  our  harvests  were 
scant,  our  mines  unopened,  our  vast  industries  undreamed 
of,  and  our  army  and  navy  a  portentously  small  though  a 
brave  and  unyielding  handful.  And  there  was  a  time  when 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  imperiled  and  when  our 
extinction  was  threatened  by  a  power  which  had  made  her 
name  a  synonym  for  conquest,  and  which  had  made  her 
forces  feared  on  every  field  of  battle. 
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That  was  a  time  of  gloom,  of  grave  concern  even  to 
the  most  hopeful,  of  despair  even  to  the  bravest.  And  the 
first  and  almost  the  only  source  of  cheer,  apart  from  the 
invincible  faith  and  serene  courage  of  a  few  great  leaders, 
which  penetrated  the  gloom  of  that  sad  time,  was  the 
friendship  of  that  country  whose  proudest  boast  might 
well  be  that  she  was  the  herald  of  liberty  to  the  nations  and 
the  home  of  LaFayette.  For  it  was  in  our  extremity  that 
LaFayette  espoused  our  cause  and  gave  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  championship  of  America's  independence. 
I  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  love  and  labors  for  us. 

The  very  mention  of  his  name  suggests  to  you  his  heroic 
sacrifice  of  luxurious  and  refined  ease,  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, of  high  favor  at  the  most  splendid  court  of  Europe,  of 
a  career  full  of  brilliant  promise,  under  conditions  which 
must  have  placed  his  name  high  and  early  on  the  roll  of  the 
illustrious — and  all  this  was  given  up  that  he  might  cast  in  his 
lot  with  a  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  struggling  for  an  idea  to  which  he  too  had  lost  his  heart. 

Nor  can  I  detain  you  with  the  recital  of  his  loyal  and 
loving  service  for  the  impoverished  invincibles,  from  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  of 
his  deeds  of  prowess  in  the  field,  of  his  stainless  chivalry, 
of  his  romantic  attachment  to  "  his  dear  General  "  Washing- 
ton, of  his  unsparing  zeal  in  securing  the  good  orifices  for 
the  struggling  republic  at  European  courts,  and  of  his 
undying  love  for  the  principles  and  people  to  whom  he  had 
so  freely  offered  his  fortune  and  his  life.  These  things  are 
writ  large  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  ;  and  to-day  the  very 
children  of  our  schools  are  hearing  the  story,  the  deathless 
story  of  his  love,  and  of  his  triumph,  that  they  may  cherish 
his  memory  and  catch  the  spirit  of  his  heroic  ardor. 

And  it  is  proposed  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion that  the  United  States  shall  honor  this  gentle  knight  of 
liberty.     As  is  generally  known  now,  though  it  is,  I  fear,  to 
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most  of  us  a  revelation  only  a  few  months  old,  the  body  of 
LaFayette  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of  "  Petit  Picpus  " 
in  Paris.  Around  him  are  over  a  thousand  victims  of  the 
revolution,  butchered  in  the  name  of  liberty,  beyond  them 
the  busy  ways  of  mammon,  cutting  out  both  alike  from  the 
sight  and  memory  of  the  eager  present. 

One  day  a  few  summers  ago  an  American  visitor  to 
Paris  stood  by  the  simple  marble  slab  which  marks  the 
grave  of  LaFayette.  As  the  tide  of  memory  swept  over 
him,  his  heart  went  out  in  gratitude  to  the  dead  benefactor 
of  his  country.  What  more  becoming  and  proper,  thought 
he,  than  that  America  should  bring  tribute  to  this  forgotten 
mound  of  earth  and  mark  it  sacred  to  all  that  love  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  this  thought,  which  took  practical  expression  in 
the  organization  of  the  LaFayette  Memorial  Commission, 
which  revived  the  memory  of  LaFayette's  transcendent 
services  to  our  nation,  which  brought  out  words  of  approval 
and  endorsement  from  President  McKinley  and  forty  state 
governors,  which  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  representative 
men  and  women  in  every  part  of  the  country,  which 
suggested  the  beautiful  participation  of  the  children  in  the 
movement.  "  Built  by  their  songs,"  reared  by  the  praise  of 
their  honest  and  loving  lips,  nothing  in  history  could 
match  it  for  its  beautiful  significance  and  meaning,  giving  us 
as  it  certainly  does,  this  grateful  opportunity  to  crown  all 
our  other  exhibits  with  an  exhibition  of  friendship  and 
gratitude  as  grateful  to  France  as  it  will  be  enduring. 

One  cannot  contemplate  so  happy  and  so  appropriate  a 
contribution  to  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  between  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  brotherhood  between  men,  without  thank- 
ing from  the  heart  the  thoughtful  and  generous  one  who  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  suggestion.  I  mean  my  friend 
the  secretary  of  the  LaFayette  Memorial  Commission,  and 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thompson.  Nor  can 
we    forget    in    this   connection   our    honored    guest    of    the 
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evening,  the  Commissioner-General  and  president  of  the 
Memorial  Commission,  who  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
and  trying  duties  has,  with  a  zeal,  a  patience,  a  persistence 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life,  advanced  the  object  of  this 
movement  as  though  the  child  were  his  very  own  from  the  start. 

And  even  he  found  LaFayette  a  name  to  charm  with, 
for  by  his  happy  union  of  "  LaFayette  and  Cambon,  the 
knight  of  liberty  and  wise  diplomat  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  a  reference  which  was  at  once  cabled  to  France 
and  printed  in  all  the  French  newspapers,  it  became  largely 
possible  for  him  to  secure  additional  space  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  we  delight  to  honor  the  brave, 
the  unselfish,  the  patriotic,  for  us  "  there  is  no  marble  too 
white  on  which  to  carve  the  name  of  LaFayette,"  no  metal  too 
precious  or  enduring  to  test  its  life  with  his  matchless  fame. 

Our  hearts  are  still  beating  high  with  the  memories  of 
Manila  Bay,  Guantanamo  and  Santiago;  nor  shall  we  with- 
hold our  meed  of  praise  or  tribute  of  love  from  him  who 
for  our  sakes  offered  more  than  most  men  have  to  offer,  and 
all  that  he  had,  that  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  might  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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REGRETS. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  the  following :  Hon.  William 
McKinley,  President  United  States,  Hon.  Garret  A.  Hobart, 
Vice-President  United  States,  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  T.  W.  Cridler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  Postmaster  General;  Senators  John  M.  Thurston, 
James  McMillan,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  William 
B.  Allison,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Henry  M.  Teller,  and  William  J. 
Sewell ;  Hon.  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Philip  D.  Armour,  Luther  Laflin 
Mills,  Edward  C.  Simmons,  Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford,  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  M.  H.  de  Young,  Melville  E.  Stone  and  others. 

Also  the  following  letter  from  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul : 

St.  Paul,  Dec.  5,  1898. 
Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison, 

Mayor  of  Chicago. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  myself  the  honor  of 
heing  present  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  next  Thursday  to  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
Commissioner-General  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  It  would  have  been  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  high  esteem  of 
the  great  work  already  accomplished  in  Paris  by  our  worthy  commissioner,  and 
my  unbounded  confidence  in  the  success  of  that  which  he  will  yet  have  to  do 
in  placing  our  country  in  its  proper  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  the 
exposition  of  1900. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Paris  Mr.  Peck,  as  I  know  from  letters  I  have 
received  from  leading  men  of  the  French  capital,  has  gained  for  this  country 
such  practical  advantages  from  the  directors  of  the  exposition  and  such  tributes 
of  regard  and  friendship  from  the  people  of  Paris  that  his  achievements  have 
been  matters  of  general  surprise  in  Europe.  Manifestly  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  no  mistake  in  naming  Mr.  Peck  Commissioner-General. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  this  country  will  give  Mr.  Peck  the  support  which  he  and 
his  cause  deserve,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  America  will  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  part  she  has  taken  in  a  foreign  exposition. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  too  careless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  our 
regard.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  careless  of  it  in  the  future.  The 
greatness  of  our  country  and  our  duties  to  the  world  which  this  greatness 
imposes  demand  that  we  give  heed  to  the  judgment  of  nations. 

John  Ireland, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 
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